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WE have, in the earlier numbers of this work, on one or two 
occasions, incidentally expressed our opinions of Mr Moore as 
an atithor. He is a pretty trifler, but we are sorry, that the 
friends of Sheridan, for some friends he did retain, should not 
have selected a more competent biographer. ‘The book is 
amusing, as might be expected ; but it is not interesting, nor 
even entertaining. In the literary and political histery of England 
for the last half century, the name of Sheridan occurs too fre- 
quently for any biography of him to contain many facts in his 
public life, that will be new.to readers of the present day, At 
the age of twenty-six, in the year 1777, he had established his 
reputation as no inconsiderable person among the giants.of litera» 
ture with whom the time abounded; and soon afterwards, in 
politics, he placed himself by the side of Burke and Fox, and 
fought in the same ranks with them in the parliamentary contests 
of that eventful period. A memoir of the public life of such a 
man, it is obvious, must depend for its interest not upon the 
novelty of the facts which are told, but upon the skill of the 
_ biographer in the construction of his narrative. In this we think 
Mr Moore has signally failed; we can remember. nothing in 
continuity,—his account is made up of shreds, and'in looking 
back to refresh the memory as to any particular fact, we feel 
painfully the want of an index. Mr Moore, indeed somewhere 


passes a censure upon Tomline’s Life of Pitt, as being but a 
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transcript from the Register of Parliamentary Debates. After 
an hour’s search we have found the passage, and we quote it. 


As it is not my desire to imitate those biographers, who swell 
their pages with details that belong more properly to history, I 
shall forbear to enter into a minute or consecutive narrative of the 
proceedings of parliament on the important subject of the regency. 
A writer of political biography has a right, no doubt, like an en- 
gineer who constructs a navigable canal, to lay every brook and 
spring in the neighbourhood under contribution for the supply and 
enrichment of his work. But, to turn into it the whole contents 
of the Annual Register and Parliamentary Debates is a sort of 
literary engineering, not quite so laudable, which, after the exam- 
ple set by a Right Reverend biographer of Mr Pitt, will hardly 
again be attempted by any one, whose ambition, at least, it is to 
be read as well as bought. 


Now this Life of Pitt was to us exceedingly interesting, and 
the more so, for its minute history of the parliamentary struggles 
for power. Such, however, was not Mr Moore’s plan, and his 
welll is mid-way between a book of anecdotes and a full nar- 
rative; losing thus the peculiar excellence of both species of 
composition. 

In politics, as it is generally known, Mr Moore is a furious 
partisan of the ultra-whig school. ‘To this we have no objection, 
and should not have alluded to the subject, were it not apparent, 
that his political prejudices have made him misrepresent the 
character of another man, who,—great as Sheridan was, and 
powerful as were many other men by whom he was surrounded,— 
was yet greater and more powerful than them all. Mr Moore 
in his account of the rupture of the whig party, on the breaking 
out of the French revolution, lays the blame upon the violent 
temper of Burke, and more than insinuates that his secession 
from his party was owing to pecuniary motives. This we cannot 
believe. In our review of Prior’s Life of Burke,* we adverted 
to his rupture with Fox. Mr Moore’s account of the transaction 
does not contradict that which is there told; but he prudently 
suppresses the fresh provocation given by F ox in his reply. As 
to the rupture between Sheridan and Burke, we think it clear, 
even from Mr Moore’s account of the affair, that the first provo- 

cation was on the side of Sheridan, who explicitly charges 
Burke with being ‘an advocate of despotism.” ‘The accusa- 
tion, that Burke was instigated by pecuniary motives is conveyed 


——— 








* Vol. Il. No, 2, page 50. 
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in the following paragraph, which seems to us to carry with it its 
own refutation. 


Lastly ; to these attractions, of various kinds, with which the 
cause of thrones was now encircled in the eyes of Burke, must be 
added one, which, however it may still further disenchant our 
views of his conversion, cannot wholly be omitted among the 
inducements to his change,—and this was the strong claim upon 
the gratitude of government, which his seasonable and power- 
ful advocacy in a crisis so difficult established for him, and 
which the narrow and embarrassed state of his circumstances 
rendered an object by no means of secondary importance in his 
views. Unfortunately,—from a delicate wish, perhaps, that the 
reward should not appear to come in too close coincidence with 
the service,—the pension bestowed upon him arrived too late to 
admit of his deriving much more from it than the obloquy by which 
it was accompanied. 


We had always thought that Burke’s circumstances were easy, 
and that he was far from being avaricious. 

Mr Moore also says, that Burke was envious of Sheridan’s 
fame !—envious bacause Sheridan had supplanted him! When, 
where, and how, may we ask, did Sheridan ever supplant Burke ? 
Except on one solitary occasion, Sheridan never excelled him; 
nor did we know, until now, that any one ventured to compare 
the two men as statesmen. Burke was thoroughly learned, 
deeply thoughtful, always prepared; Sheridan was, on the other 
hand, according to Mr Moore, accustomed to say to his friends, 
“ Here | am—ignorant— instruct me ;” and then having gathered 
with infinite labour, upon the spur of the occasion, his materials, 
he retired for a few days to compose his speech, which he had 
the happy art of putting forth as an extemporaneous effusion. 
We do not think that Mr Moore means to misrepresent; but, as 
we before remarked, his political prejudices have jaundiced his 
eyes. Sheridan’s fame rests on too firma basis to need that 
Burke’s reputation, or that of any other man, should be pulled 
down for its support. ‘The attempt, to say the least of it, was 
injudicious, and we wonder that even Mr Moore himself should 
not have seen that it was as hopeless as injudicious. An amusing 
instance of his wish to exalt Sheridan at the expense of Burke, 
he has curiously enough left upon record. Mr Moore’s style is 
so diffuse, that we cannot quote the whole of the passage, but 
we make the following extracts. 


Mr Sheridan spoke frequently in the debates on this question 
[the Regency Question], but his most important agency lay in the 
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less public business connected with it. He was the confidential 
adviser of the prince throughout, directed every step he took, and 
was the author of most of his correspondence on the subject. 
There is little doubt, I think, that the celebrated and masterly 
letter to Mr Pitt, which by some persons has been attributed to 
Burke, and by others to Sir Gilbert Elliot (afterwards Lord Minto), 
was principally the production of Mr Sheridan. For the supposi- 
tion that it was written by Burke, there are, besides the merits of 
the production, but very scanty grounds. * * Indeed the violent 
state of this extraordinary man’s temper, during the whole of the 
discussions and proceedings on the regency, would have rendered 
him, even had his intimacy with the prince been closer, an unfit 
person for the composition of a document, requiring so much cau- 
tion, temper, and delicacy. * * 

1 had written thus far on the subject of this letter,—and_ shall 
leave what | have written as a memorial of the fallacy of such 
conjectures,—when, having still some doubts of my correctness in 
attributing the honour of the composition to Sheridan, I resolved 
to ask the opinion of my friend, Sir James Mackintosh, a person 
above all others qualified, by relationship of talent, to recognise 
and hold parley with the mighty spirit of Burke, in whatever shape 
the ** Royal Dane” may appear. ‘The strong impression on his 
mind,—amounting almost to certainty,—was that no other hand 
but that of Burke could have written the greater part of the letter; 
and by a more diligent inquiry, in which his kindness assisted me, 
it has been ascertained that his opinion was, as it could not fail to 
be, correct. The following extract from a letter written by Lord 
Minto at the time, referring obviously to the surmise, that he was 
himself the author of the paper, confirms beyond a doubt the fact, 
that it was written almost solely by Burke: 


January 31st, 1789. 


There was not a word of the prince’s letter to Pitt mine. It was originally Burke's, 
altered a little, but not improved, oy Sheridan and other critics. The answer made 
by the prince yesterday to the address of the two Houses was entirely mine, and 
done in a great burry half an hour before it was to be delivered. 


In one other instance Mr Moore’s party feelings boil over; he 
is highly indignant at the neglect of Sheridan on the part of the 
resent king of England and his brothers in the latter years of 
his friend’s life ; and at the attempt of the king to afford him 
pecuniary a assistance towards the close of his day: s. Now, con- 
sidering what were Sheridan’s unhappy habits during that period, 
we cannot see how his former friends of any rank could associate 
with him, after, as his biographer quaintly expresses it, ‘* the 
Rubicon of the cup was passed;” and however unfit they might 
be to award the punishment, we trust that the moral lesson it 
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affords will not be lost ;—that habitual intemperance will cut 
the most highly gifted man off from society. The assistance 
which the king proffered seems to have been sufficient for the 
immediate occasion, but whether it were courteously tendered, 
we are not enough acquainted with European etiquette to decide. 
But to turn from this disagreeable part of our subject; we 
are happy to say, that there is something new in this book, and 
something which will have its use. We all of us know that 
Sheridan was a dunce at school, and that his subsequent and 
early performances astonished all who knew him. Mr Moore 
has been put into the possession of documents which unravel the 
mystery. It seems that, if he did not study much according to 
rule, he studied intense ly in private, and for the particular occa- 
sions on which he was to put forth his powers. Mr Moore states, 
that after his stolen marriage in France, after his duels on ac- 
count of his wife, and before the solemnization of his marriage 
in England ; at a time, therefore, when his mind must have been 
kept in a ferment, during a period of about six months’ retirement 
in the country, he wrote an abstract of the History of Engl: 
filling a quarto volume of more than a hundred pages, and : 
collection of remarks upon Sir William 'Temple’s works. T aie 
must have been the fruits of very close applicati on; and were 
probably intended as preparatory to the study of the law, which 
he shortly afterwards commenced. All his works,—comedies, 
poems, and speeches on important occasions, were diligently 
laboured, and written many times over; every thought was put 
down and tried in every variety of sh: ape, many times kept by him 
years before he had an opportunity of using it, and only brought 
forth when and where it would produce the best possible effect. 
We regard this discovery as of the highest practical use. It 
shows conclusively what can be obtained by mental! labour, and 
is another proof, of which we cannot have too many, that patient 
labour is the foundation of genius; that study and thought are 
not less necessary now to make a commanding orator or poet, 
nor less efficacious in the making of both, than they were in the 
days of Demosthenes, or of Cicero, or of Virgil. The chapter 
on the ** School for Scandal,” we consider the most valuable 
in this volume, and we recommend it to the attention of those 
among us, who are considering what they shall do to “ make the 
age to come their own.” Sheridan’s first attempt at parliamen- 
tary eloquence was unhappy; one of his friends told him he had 
better have stuck to his former pursuits ; but he knew better— 
he persevered, and in a few years afterwards pronounced his 
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celebrated speech upon the Begum charge against Warren 
Hastings; a speech which at once established his fame as an 
orator, and of which Burke said, that “ it was the most astonish- 
ing eflort of eloquence, argument, and wit united, of which there 
was any record or tradition ;”—and upon the conclusion of 
which the House of Commons immediately adjourned, that they 
might not decide under the influence of the emotions which it had 
produced. All these speeches are the result of severe private 
labour and study ; they were written beforehand, every oratori- 

cal passage being carefully elaborated, and the very exclamations 
which were to seem as if drawn from the speaker by the impulse 
of his enthusiasm excited during his speech, marked down, and 
the places where they were to be introduced particularly noted in 
the manuscript. Why the orator trusted his fame to the misera- 
ble reporters of the day, we know not. We once attempted to 
read Sheridan’s reported speeches; but we gave up the task— 
there was not even a skeleton preserved. Mr Moore has given 
us large extracts from the second of them, taken in short hand, 
and which had been in the possession of Sheridan. These 
extracts can of course give but a faint idea of the effect of the 
whole as a speech, and we cannot find room for any of them in 
our page Ss. 

Of the private life of Sheridan, Mr Moore gives us very little 
information; his notices of it are scattered through the volume— 
here a scrap, and there a scrap. Here, again, we prefer the 
plan of Bishop Tomline’s, who gives the public life of his friend 
in continuity, and reserves his account of his private life for a 
subsequent volume. After all, perhaps, Mr Moore has done this 
part of his work as well as could be expected. Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson and Hayley’s Life of Cowper have spoiled our relish 
for ordinary biographies. We suppose all our readers are ac- 
quainted with the romantic circumstances of Sheridan’s first 
marriage, and it is gratifying to find that his wife was worthy of 
all the risks to which he exposed himself for her sake. Mr 
Moore hints, but does not tell, how the subsequent irregularities 
and neglect of her husband impaired their domestic happiness. 
From the account which he gives of her, we fully believe that 
all her husband’s fame in after years could not compensate him 
for the diminution of her early affection. Her death affected 
him very painfully. He was equally happy in his second wife, 
though his misconduct seems to have sometimes produced dif- 
ferences between them. Mr Moore tells us that he was a 
‘famous adept at practical joking,” and gives some ludicrous 
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anecdotes of his horse-play ; and, indeed, he appears, until the 
last unhappy years of his life, to have been of a lively, sportive 
turn, good-natured, and generous to a fault. Notwithstanding 
his uniform pecuniary embarrassments, it appears after his death, 
that his debts amounted only to £5,500. He might, therefore, 
with common prudence in the care of the property which he 
possessed, have been rich; but he never disputed a claim, and 
when some of his friends undertook to investigate his affairs, he 
insisted that every demand made against him should be allowed, 
though it was obvious that many of them had been paid more 
than once. His friends thereupon declined to proceed with 
their commission, and left him to his own mismanagement. 

Of the style in which this book is written, we have a few 
words to say, and shall then have completed our task. Mr 
Moore throughout his work reprobates what he calls the Asiatic 
style of eloquence; nevertheless his own style is embroidered all 
over with ambitious ornaments. We caution young writers, 
therefore, to beware how they are caught by its glittering, for to 
them its false ornaments will be peculiarly dangerous. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples which we have selected at random: 


Mr Burke and Mr Fox fought side by side—lavishing at every 
step the inexhaustible ammunition of their intellect. 

The centre of gravity will be found to lie in that body which 
contains within it the source of emoluments and honours. 

Statesmen can accommodate themselves to the passing hue of 
the treasury bench, as naturally as the Eastern insect does to the 
colour of the leaf on which it feeds. 

He had the glory of opening, in the very same field, a new and 
abundant spring of eloquence, which, during four days, diffused its 
enchantments among an assembly of the most illustrious persons of 
the land. 


Such far-fetched images and overwrought metaphors occur 
upon almost every page. We might have made our list much 
larger, but we must forbear. We have quoted the above merely 
as specimens of those laborious prettinesses which Mr Moore is 
constantly writing both in verse and prose, and which bear no 
sort of resemblance to the true language of poetry or eloquence. 
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Miscellaneous Poems, selected from the United States Literary 
Gazette. Boston. 1825. 12mo. pp. 174. 


We shall be pardoned for contemplating this litte volume 
with a good deal of complacency. Never, indeed, 
secbecicetbolssabseedtubdetees can he whose mind 


Joys in the Muses, hold from that delight, 
When nature and his full thoughts bid him write. 


And we think that proofs are here offered of an inspiration, which 
could not easily have been repressed. Yet we give place to the 
pleasing belief, that we may have been the moving cause of many 
of these performances, and we certainly have had the privilege 
of first presenting their claims to admiration. 

We shall incur, we trust, no censure, if we express the opinion, 
that a better collection of specimens of American poetry has 
never issued from the press. ‘The names of the contributors 
sufficiently authorize the assertion. In no other similar Ameri- 
can volume will there be found so much deep feeling, con- 
templative reasoning, pathetic narration, or beautiful poetical 
language. ‘The relation in which we stand to most of the 
writers, and the hope which we have of continuing to lay before 
our readers their occasional productions, makes it improper for 
us to analyze the character of individual pieces. Yet we may 
at least pay our tribute to the progress of the art; and we can 
already observe the great characteristics of it as axurcieed among 
us. While observing the form of our own hills, in the midst of 
our romantic valleys, i in the bosom of our own simple forms of 
society, the mind of the American poet becomes matured with 
legendary knowledge, his sympathies with human nature are 
exercised and find a voice, and his eye is taught to discern and 
his heart to cherish the beauties of nature. He never dreamt 
upon Parnassus, nor tasted of Helicon, but he tells us of things 
which were never listened to in the lands of classic fame, the 
solemn truths of a spiritual religion, the high tenets of a pure, 
uncompromising, self-denying morality. He has his favourite 
places of association, and connects with natural scenes, if it can- 
not be the recollections of mighty deeds, the elevated thoughts 
and glorious aspirations to which the favoured mind is raised by 
the influence of the external creation. 

And this leads us to observe of the present volume, that its 
vein is entirely pure and good. It addresses itself to the best 
feelings of humanity. It furnishes proof of the correct moral 
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standard, which the American public, or American authors, or rather 

both acting in concert, have established. May it never be other- 
wise. Never be our heeratuce increased by works of profligacy. 

Never be it attempted to gain the imagination by sensual descrip- 
tions, or to turn plain goodness into ridicule. Never be the 
principle admitted among us, that beauty may be pursued in a 
literary work without regard to moral influence. Indeed beauty 
has no real existence, “independent of morality. Good taste 
rejects all that is low and licentious ; 


Virtue is never wounded but it suffers. 


Another and a prominent characteristic of this volume is the 
fondness for nature, which animates many of the finest poems. 
Her power over the mind in all its moods, her eternal youth in 
the midst of decay, her glory at sunrise among the mountains, her 
splendor amid the ruins of the ancient world, her wild attrac- 
tions in our own uncultivated interior, are all by turns presented 
to us through the power of verse. We are glad to escape from 
common cares, and share for a season the feelings of the poet ; 
we are glad to have him adiit us to the visions, which otherwise 
might never have been revealed to us. Yet there is, perhaps, 
rather too much of descriptive poetry in this volume, or rather 
description is not sufficiently relieved by pictures of men and 
actions. Descriptive poetry in itself can never interest very 
deeply, or leave very lasting impressions. ‘The moral affections 
must be portrayed, and human interests awakened. ‘The painters 
were well aware of this. There does not exist, as far as we 
have heard, a single eminent landscape, that is not animated by 
life. ‘The great landscape-painters, it is true, were not always 
eminent for drawing human figures well; yet they felt the neces- 
sity of introducing a moral interest in their pictures. ‘Thus, in 
one of Claude’s, we have the Jewish nation at its sacrifices; in 
another, Cleopatra in the moment of her greatest splendor. 
Poussin succeeded most perfectly in uniting these two sources 
of interest, existing in natural beauty and moral action. His 

icture of Diogenes throwing away his cup, is an example; as 
also of the Israelites suffering in the desert. But the greatest 
specimen of this united interest, and one of the first specimens 
of the art of painting, is his Deluge ; ; all the horrors of that event 
are collected in the midst of terrific scenery; the rain, the rising 
of the waters, the death of man and beast; a solitary serpent of 
immense size has already been a victim; but on one side a 
mother, who has no hope for herself, endeavours to save her 

47 
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Child by raising him up, till he may be reached by persons on a 
Kigher cliff. The effect of this simple incident is beyond ex- 
pression. It gives a moral interest and dignity to the eo 
picture, and all the appalling imagery of that gloomy period | 
of less interest than this exhibition of a love, whreh many W aters 
could not quench, nor the floods drown. ‘The poets who are most 
admired are full of instructive lessons on these points. ‘There 
are no descriptions in Milton except to advance the story. In 
Comus, perhaps, we have the most of rhetorical display ; yet 
here all the descriptions serve only to render the situation of the 
lady more plain to us, and more interesting. If ‘Tasso describes 
at large the enchanted gardens of pleasure, it is only because 
Rinaldo is held in chains there; and the retirement of the forest 
is sketched in an early canto only to show the safety of Erminia’s 
retreat. We dwell on this point, because we think some of the 
authors in this volume are too fond of amplifying descriptions of 
nature, and are unmindful, that the pictures which they draw lose 
much of their beauty, and still more of their interest, for the 
want of moral life, and a charm drawn from the fate of human 
beings. ‘The sun itself would lose its poetical interest, did it not 
shine on the just and the unjust; and the most gorgeous livery 
of the clouds would not fix attention but as they are the objects 
of admiration to moral beings, and connect their splendor with 
life. It is the business of natura] history to give pictures of 
nature as she is; the poet communes with fine scenery to people 
it with the creations of his own mind, and to lend it all the n- 
terest, which the fictions of his imagination can bestow upon it. 
It is pleasant to observe in the present volume the rivals of 
octical fame uniting for a common purpose. Much has beer 
written of the power of death to allay jealousies, and to bring 
together, in peace, the candidates for fame. But here we 
have what is vastly better ; men, on whom the country has be- 
stowed praise, jommg together to advance the literary charac- 
ter of their country, without jealousy, without division, in the 
health of life and the highest exercise of their powers, co- 
operating in what seems to ‘them a laudable end. Some of these 
are men, who can only spare a portion of their time for the cul- 
ture of letters; but it is to their honour, that they have not been 
forgetful, that ‘that little is well employed in efforts to promote 
ihe rising literature of the country; and, although the highest 
honours in letters can hardly be won except by those who dedi- 
¢ate their whole minds to the sacred service, it is still plain, that 
in our present state, it is the duty of all who have been intre- 
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duced to the pleasures of learning and taste, to labour in diffus- 
ing them as widely as possible. It is a cause in which they 
should be instant in season and out of season; and if there are 
any who can devote themselves to it entirely, it is worthy of their 
best years and most persevering efforts. We repeat, that we 
see with pleasure in the present volume marks of co-operation, 
of united exertion for the advancement of literature ; for while 
the number of our literary men continues so small, as the present 
demand for active talents must make it, great effects cannot be 
produced but by united efforts, and improvements can be diffused 
through the land only by sacrificing all personal and local feelings 
to the general object. If there are but few, who give themselves 
to letters, they must be like lights in friendly watch-towers, givin 
signals to one auother of what passes, and rapidly diffusing a 
intelligence of universal interest, 

We have the best hopes for the future. The last six years 
have witnessed an entire revolution in American literature. We 
now read American books, and are proud of our American au- 
thors. The traditions of our country are embodied in rahi. 
narrations ; the materials for history are rapidly collecting ; an 
while one philosophic mind from the banks of the Deitroit is 
instructing us on the character of the natives of America, and 
throwing light on many points of criticism and history, which be- 
fore had been under a cloud, the beautiful genius of another 
leads the imagination to wander by the waters of the Huron, and 
awakens the best sentiments of compassionate admiration in be- 
half of the faithful Indian girl, who was true to her Christian 
love, and true to the Christian’s God. In our own volume,—we 
feel it to be ours by so many ties, that we cannot, and would 
not conceal our affection for it,—the lover of traditionary lore 
will find several tales to delight him. We have purposely ab- 
stained from designating particular pieces as favourites ; and we 
dare not trust ourselves with an analysis of the merits of the 
several contributors. We will close this notice with expressing 
the hope, that this selection from our former numbers may be 
widely interesting to the public, and that we may also hereafter 
have it in our power to offer a rich variety of the productions of 
our native Muse. 
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A Historical Sketch of the Formation of the Confederacy, par- 
ticularly with fs vs to the Provincial Lamits and the 
Jurisdiction of the General Government over Indian Tribes 
and the Public Territory. By Josepu Buunt. New York. 
1825. 8Svo. pp. 116. 


Our acknowledgments are due to Mr Blunt for his instructive 
compilation of facts and documents relating to the public terri- 
tory of the United States. The subject has of late arisen to 
consequence, and become invested with much interest, by rea- 
son of the late movements of the state of Georgia, and the lofty 
language holden by its Chief Magistrate. ‘The government of 
the United States have been loudly accused of ambitious ag- 
gression upon the sovereignty of an individual member of the 
Confederacy, and of a disposition to extend their jurisdiction 
beyond its legal boundaries. It is a main purpose of the work 
before us to vindicate the nation from this grave charge, and to 
show, that, so far from having exhibited any tendency to usurp 
dominion, or to press hard upon the rights of Georgia, the Con- 
federacy has uniformly acted, not merely with ordinary comity, 
but with great tenderness towards those states, with whose ter- 
ritorial pretensions its own have chanced to come in conflict. 

We recommend the Historical Sketch to the consideration of 
all, who desire to obtain a full understanding of the controversy 

respecting the Creek treaty, a subject so nearly concerning the 

political welfare and the integrity of the Union. It is compiled 
with industry and apparent fidelity ; and is replete with valuable 
information collected from a variety of authentic sources. We 
think it would exert a more salutary influence, if the mass of 
matter were applied distinctly to the argument, and the argu- 
ment more pointedly pursued. The work is now a repository 
of the facts bearing upon certain points; but if more discrimina- 
tion had been exercised in selecting and in presenting these 
facts, they would, we apprehend, have produced a more decided 
impression upon the public mind. But where there is so much 
to approve, we will not complain because there is no more. 
Our limits forbid us to follow the author through the work, inas- 
much as it begins with the first discovery of the country, and 
deduces the title of the various occupants of the territory down 
to the establishment of our independence. But in our perusal 
of it, some few things have particularly fixed our attention; and 
to these we must allude, though but briefly. 
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In passing the eye over the early charters, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the extreme vagueness and uncertainty of the 
colony charters, and the loose description of boundaries which 
the general ignorance of American geography occasioned. ‘The 
extension of the grant in some cases across the continent to 
the Pacific is remarkable, because it was a territory of which 
Europeans were then profoundly ignorant, and which the English 
had no legal right to claim, even according as such rights were 
then construed. The history of the country is full of contro- 
versies between the different colonies concerning limits, many 
of which it was exceedingly difficult to adjust. ORentimas 
when they were settled, the rules of construction adopted were 
so arbitrary, as to leave much room for future cavil and com- 
plaint. No better illustration of these remarks need be adduced 
than the description of a single boundary line of the Massachusetts 
grant. ‘The southern boundary of this colony, as described in its 
charter, was a line drawn three miles south of the river Charles, 
‘or of any or every part thereof ;” and the northern boundary 
was a line drawn in like manner three miles north of the river 
Merrimac, ‘or to the northward of any or every part thereof ;” 
and the grant covered all the lands between these limits, and 
from the Atlantic on the eastern part westward to the Pacific. 
Now what idea could the grantors have had of the geography of 
this continent? Could they have imagined that the Merrimac 
and Charles extended inland to the South Sea? Or that these 
rivers each held a due westerly course ? Or that they continued 
to flow in precisely the same direction in the interior that they 
did on the seaboard ? If they knew how the general fact was,— 
knew what it would seem the most superficial knowledge of 
geography should have taught them, it is still more difficult to 
account for their conduct. ‘The vast extent of the continent to- 
wards the west was a fact well ascertained, because the Spanish 
had explored the farther side of it. A river which ran thousands 
of miles, without materially changing its course in any part of it, 
would have been a strange anomaly. And a river which emptied 
itself into the ocean on one side of a vast continent, and had its 
origin in the ocean on the other, would have been still more 
extraordinary. So that it appears hardly possible to explain, by 
any satisfactory hypothesis, how such excessive vagueness came 
to be admitted into the description of a grant of this immense 
magnitude. When the new charter was granted to Massachusetts 
by William and Mary, a little more accuracy of description was 
attempted, but hardly with better success,—by reason of which 
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it is well known a controversy is still pending between Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire i in regard to their common boun-+ 
dary. Copious examples of this, and of other things of a like 
nature, Ww hich are chiefly interesting as matters of historical and 
antiquarian curiosity, may be seen in Mr Blunt’s Sketch. 

In regarding the territorial history of the country since the revo- 
lution, a question of great consequence arises as to the limitations 
under which the United States succeed to certain prerogatives 
of the king of Great Britain. Many of his personal rights as 
king, and many of his royal signories have undoubtedly been 
devolved on the Union, by the constitution. Examples of this 
occur in the authority of Congress to regulate commerce ; to 
coin money ; to establish post offices and post roads ; to punish 
crimes committed on the high seas, and offences against the law 
of nations; to declare war, including its consequences, of granting 
letters of marque, ordaining prize law, raising armies, maintaining 
a navy, and the like. Similar examples are found in the power 
of the executive in making treaties and appointing foreign am- 
bassadors. or all these cases there is express provision in the 
constitution, and of course no difficulty exists in determining the 
jurisdiction of the nation relative thereto, except such ordinary 
difficulty as may arise in ascertaining the true construction of the 
particular sections of the constitution. But questions of much 
delicacy and niceness meet us in seeking to determine the 
extent and qualifications of the jurisdiction of the United States 
over lands within the limits of individual states, but occupied 
by independent tribes of Indians. We shall not enter into the 
discussion of it here, nor will we venture to express a belief, 
without fuller explanation than our limits would permit. We 
merely suggest the subject for consideration, as being one, rela- 
tive to which many important facts are collected in the work 
before us; which we, therefore, recommend to the public 


attention. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
XIX. EXCHANGE ON ENGLAND. 


In our foreign commerce, Great Britain takes from us only 
certain commodities, the produce of our soil, and such only as she 
cannot produce from her own. We take from her all kinds of 
commodities, whether of her soil or of her manufacture, and such 
as we might produce from our own industry. Of these, we take 
from her to the amount of several millions of dollars more than the 
products amount to, which she takes from us. 

The nations of the continent of Europe take from us not only 
the kinds of commodities which Great Britain takes, but they also 
take other commodities, the surplus of our imports from the West 
and East Indies, South America, Africa, &c., to the amount of 
several millions of dollars more than what we take from them is 
worth. This balance in our favour, of several millions of dollars, 
from our trade with these nations, we receive in money from them, 
which we remit to Great Britain to pay her the balance against us, 
of several millions of dollars, arising out of our trade with her. 
This money, together with the proceeds of our exports to Great 
Britain, is there placed to the credit of the American exporter. 

The American exporter thus has money in England, which he 
wants to employ in this country. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can importer of English goods has money in this country, which 
he wants to employ in England. Now if the want between these 
should be equal, of the exporter who has his money abroad to use 
it at home, and of the importer who has his money at home to use 
it abroad, as many dollars will be given in America for a bill in 
pounds sterling on England, as that bill will purchase of dollars 
m England. "The value of exchange will vary a little from this, 
according as the want on one side or the other may be more or 
less, to have money at home which 1s abroad, or to have money 
abroad which is at home; but it cannot vary to exceed the cost of 
transporting the money, which, in a state of peace, including insu- 
rance ‘is less than two per cent. The reason that the rate of 
exchange on England is at times so much above par, is, that the 
pound sterling in England will purchase more dollars there at such 
times, than what we estimate the par value of it in dollars to be 
in America. 

As much per cent. as the rate of exchange, with which British 
goods are- purchased, is above par, so much per cent. does the 
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public revenue lose, on the amount of ad valorem duties, which 
these goods should pay on their importation. When exchange is 
ten per cent. advance, for eleven hundred dollars laid out in 
England for goods, ad valorem duties on a thousand only are paid 
upon their importation, which causes a loss to the revenue of an 
eleventh part of the duty as rated by the tariff. But on the other 
hand, when exchange is at a discount, the public revenue gains 
in the same proportion in the ad valorem duties paid on imports 
from England. It makes no sensible difference to the importer 
in the cost of his goods in England, whether exchange be ten 
per cent. advance above par, or ten per cent. discount below 
par. He gets for a thousand dollars, first laid out in a bill on 
England, and this then laid out in the purchase of goods there, 
the same quantity of goods on an average, let the rate of exchange 
be as it may. The great differences in the rate of exchange on 
England beyond the expense of transporting specie, which from 
time to time arise, are caused, therefore, by the fluctuations in the 
value of British currency. The pound sterling will not, in Great 
Britain, purchase two thirds of the gold or silver or British goods 
at one time, which it will at another time. It is by the quantity 
of gold or silver, which the pound sterling will purchase in Great 
Britain, and by taking into the calculation the expense of transport- 
ing gold or silver either way, according as the demand for money 
may be, that we determine the value in dollars of a bill of exchange 
in pounds sterling on England. 


XX. COTTON CULTURE. 


The cotton culture is a very productive and rapidly increasing 
branch of agricultural industry. It furnishes a material for manu- 
facture, which, beside supplying the home demand, constitutes a 
third or more of our whole domestic export. It employs a large 
portion of our navigation, foreign and coastwise, in its transporta- 
tion, and gives extensive employment to commercial capital and 
agency. ‘The increasing demand for it is owing mostly to the 
great improvements made in the machinery employed in its manu- 
facture, which, by enabling the goods to be sold at so cheap a 
rate, has greatly increased their consumption, and caused them to 
supersede in many instances the use of linen and woollen. 

The foreign manufacturer, as mentioned in a previous article, 
works up the cotton of all other nations, whereas the home manu- 
facturer works up only that of domestic growth. The reason of 
this difference is, that the home market is secured to the home 
cultivator, by a protecting duty sufficient to exclude foreign cottons. 
Otherwise our manufacturers would find it as much for their in- 
terest to use the cottons produced in foreign countries, as the 
foreign manufacturer finds it for his, and they would be imported 
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accordingly. But as the home market is also secured, or nearly 
secured, by the same means to the home manufacturer, there is a 
reciprocity of advantage in contributing to each other’s protection 
against foreign competition. As the home manufacturer uses 
double the quantity of cotton of our growth, that the foreign manu- 
facturer does in making the same quantity of goods, the increase 
of the home manufacture affords double the encouragement to the 
home cultivator, that the same increase in the foreign manufacture 
would afford. In consuming cotton goods of foreign manufacture, 
we encourage the cultivator of foreign cotton, as ‘much as we do 
our own; whereas in consuming cotton goods of domestic manu- 
facture we encourage only our own culture. The domestic cotton 
goods are now articles of considerable exportation ; and as they 
are wholly of our cotton, while foreign cotton goods are made of 
cotton whereof ours composes but half, the more our goods sup- 
plant the foreign in other foreign markets, the more will our 
culture of cotton be promoted. 


XXI. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Internal improvement made to facilitate intercourse, operates 
through all the various interests of society, in the augmentation of 
national wealth. In its primary operation it removes obstructions 
to the interchange of commodities, and causes labour and capital 
to be turned from transportation to be employed in production. In 
reducing the expenses of transportation, it increases national in- 
dustry, and renders it more productive of both quantity and value 
in all its branches. By the removal of obstructions to intercourse, 
it brings the various branches of industry nearer to each other ; 
and the nearer they are brought, the more they promote each other’s 
interests, and the interests of the whole community ; for the nearer 
they are, the more is saved in transport between them; and what 
is saved in transport is so much gained, and equally shared be- 
tween producer and consumer. It raises the value of lands within 
the sphere of its influence, in proportion as it increases the value of 
their produce. It augments the circulating capital to the amount 
of the additional quantity of produce, which through its means 
becomes an object of transport. It increases the products of 
agricultural industry, and it increases the products of other 
branches of industry to be exchanged for them. It increases 
commerce, by increasing the quantity of products to be transported 
and distributed by it. And though internal improvement is thus 
operative in the promotion of industry and the general increase of 
wealth, the work itself, in which the improvement consists, is 
executed without the reduction of capital. 

The money employed for the payment of labour merely changes 
hands, and remains in the community to the same amount it 
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would have done, had not the labour been so employed; and as 
for the necessary consumption of the labourer, that is the same 
that it would have been, had he been idle. The labour employed 
in this way is not to the diminution of production in any branch 
of industry. It is chiefly taken from the surplus hands attached 
to agriculture, It is estimated that one third of the population of 
a country engaged in agriculture can produce enough for the con- 
sumption of the whole. In this country more than eight tenths 
belong to this class, whereas less than half of our population could 
produce an abundant supply both for home and foreign consump- 
tion. Therefore, to employ the surplus hands in other ¢ occupations, 
or in works of public or private utility, would be a gain to the 
community to the whole amount of the value of their labour. 


Hi. C. 





REMARKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


Tue importance of more uniformity in the pronunciation of the 
English language has been long felt and acknowledged; and 
within the last half century has received the attention of several 
English writers of distinguished ability. 

Dr Wallis, about the middle of the last century, devoted himself 
so diligently and successfully to this subject, that Mr Nares calls 
him ‘the father of English philology.”” Among his successors, 
Walker speaks of Mr Elphinstone, as having “ reduced the chaos 
of pronunciation to a system.” Much of his labour was lost, 
however, on the visionary plan of forming a perfect alphabet, and 
the still more visionary plan of conforming the orthography of the 
language to the pronunciation. 

The idea of ‘‘ a pronouncing dictionary” seems to have been 
first conceived by Dr Kenrick, who divided the words into sylla- 
bles, and marked the vowel sounds by figures. Mr Sheridan im- 
proved this plan by spelling the syllables as they are pronounced. 
The treatise of Mr Nares, which followed Sheridan’s work, reduced 
the principles of orthoepy to a more scientific order than they had 
previously attained; and Walker by combining the labours of 
Kenrick, Sheridan, and Nares, and adding references from all 
doubtful or difficult words to the principles which regulated their 
pronunciation, seems to have produced the plan of a perfect pro- 
nouncing dictionary. 

In the execution of their respective plans, Dr Kenrick did not 

conform sufficiently to the court and the stage, to be popular there ; 
whilst, on the other hand, Sheridan introduced so many of the 
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stage peculiarities, that the body of the people rejected him. 
Walker took a middle course in this respect, and by uniting with 
a more thorough investigation of the principles of orthoepy many 
judicious critical remarks, succeeded far better than any of his 
predecessors. 

The dictionary of Dr Jones next appeared, in which many 
things which Walker had censured in Sheridan were defended, 
and Walker, in his turn, was censured. About the same time, 
our own ingenious countryman, Mr Webster, attacked the whole 
business of establishing a standard of pronunciation, and particu- 
lariy the system of Walker, with much zeal, and not a little 
severity. He considered unformity of pronunciation neither pos- 
sible nor desirable, adopting the maxim of Johnson, that the best 
pronunciation was that most conformed to the orthography ; than 
which scarcely any thing could be farther from truth. He predicted 
that Jones’s Dictionary “would supersede Walker’s in England, as 
Walker’s had Sheridan’s and Kenrick’s, and that the next twenty 
years would produce as many different standards as the last had 
done. He was also an advocate for the truly republican plan of 
establishing an American pronunciation of the English language, 
which he supposed would eventually become the prevailing pro- 
nunciation. 

The twenty years, however, have passed, without fulfilling his 
prediction. ‘The dictionary of Jones proved as unsuccessful a 
competitor with Walker’s in England, as Webster’s did in America; 
nor has any subsequent effort worthy of notice been made to sup- 
plant Walker, whilst his work has been multipled by thousands 
and tens of thousands in this country and in England. 

The public have decided that a standard in orthoepy is no more 
impracticable than in grammar or orthography, and have awarded 
to Walker nearly the same place in the former which Murray and 
Johnson hold in the latter. The literati of this country have de- 
cided that it consists perfectly with our independence to adopt the 
English standards of orthoepy as well as of philology; and no man, 
who would preserve his reputation as a scholar, is any more at 
liberty to justify an incorrect pronunciation, by denying the exis- 
tence or authority of a standard, than he is to justify incorrect 
grammar or orthography in the same way. 

This department of our language, though the one in which in- 
accuracy is most sure to be exposed, has received, hitherto, very 
little attention from our literary men. The talents of Mr Pickering 
have been called forth to preserve the purity of our language from 
the encroachments of Americanisms, and most of our periodical 
works, which possess any literary merit or influence, have, as 
occasion required, lent a helping hand to this laudable object ; 
while, on the subject of pronunciation, nothing that has come to 
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my knowledge has ever been done,* though there is a general 
agreement among the learned that something is needed. It is not 
the object of these remarks to supply this acknowledged deficiency, 
but to point out some of the more obvious defects in Walker as a 
standard for us, and some of the principal inaccuracies in orthoepy 
which obtain among many of our more correct speakers. I am 
aware of the difficulty of establishing exceptions to an acknowledged 
standard ; still as no one, perhaps, claims perfection for Walker’s 
standard, and as those who adopt it, all agree in departing from it 
in some cases, it seems desirable that these departures should, if 
possible, be reduced to some rules. 

1. We ought not to follow Walker when he gives a pronunciation 
as an exception, which common usage among us has conformed to 
his rules. 

Examples of this kind are, quirrister for chorister, cow-cumber 
for cucumber ; Room for Rome; re-son for raisin; clark and sargent 
for clerk and sergeant, &c. In these, and similar cases, the pro- 
nunciation which prevails among us is right, in the estimation of 
Walker himself, and to exchange it for a wrong one because men 
in Great Britain have done so, would be altogether ridiculous. 

2. When he confounds sounds that are distinct among us. 

The sound of the diphthong ai as heard in the words hair, fair, 
pear, declare, &c., and which is in strictness the long sound of a 
corresponding to the short one in hat, man, &c., Walker tells us, 
is ‘**exactly the same as the slender sound of a in lade, pain,” 
which corresponds to the sound of short e in led, pen, &c. (Prin. 
No. 73, 202.) 

Mr Nares remarks of this vowel sound, that it is entirely lost in 
use, and does not exist now in the language, except in the mono- 
syllable aye. ‘* This is the more to be lamented,” adds this judi- 
cious writer, “as it is a rich and masculine sound, which could 
not fail to give strength and energy to our language, as appears 
trom the effect of it in the Latin and Greek languages, in pro- 
nouncing which we do retain it.” Now this “rich and masculine 
sound,” which Walker does not even notice, is almost universally 
preserved in use, on this side of the Atlantic, in nearly, if not quite 
every case where the first, or slender sound of a in Walker’s nota- 
tion is followed by 7, in the same syllable, or by a vowel; as care, 
there, bear, fair, hair, prayer, Isaiah; to all which Walker gives 
the sound of ain hate. I have been told by well educated English- 





* At a meeting of delegates from the Colleges held several years since in Boston, 
this subject was committed to a gentleman eminently qualified to do it the justice, 
Rev. Dr Porter of Andover, who partially prepared a manuscript for the press. The 
failure of his health obliged him to relinquish the task, and from the pressure of 
professional duties and his still feeble state of health, it has never been resumed. 
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men, that correct speakers in Great Britain do not follow Walker 
in this respect; but, be this as it may, there is a pretty numerous 
class of words like those I have mentioned, in which the proper 
long sound of a, or a, as in Aair, is distinctly and uniformly heard 
in this country, except when a servile conformity to Walker has 
triumphed over the correct habits and the good sense of individuals); 
and any attempt to expel this sound from our language should be 
reprobated by every friend to correct speaking. 

3. When he contravenes his own principles. 

I do not mean that, when his principles and his notation are 
inconsistent, we are always to reject the notation and follow the 
principles ; though this would be safe for a general rule, as he 
would be less likely to err in settling principles, than in applying 
them so variously as he was obliged to; but that whenever com- 
mon usage conforms to his principles, we ought not to alter that 
usage to conform to his notation. 

He tells us (Prin. 463) that ¢ before long u, preceded by the 
accent, becomes sh, tch, or tsh, and instances in the words signa- 
tshure, ligatshure, forfeitshure ; yet in his notation he gives to two 
of these words, and to some others in the same predicament, the 
simple sound of ¢; signa-ture, liga-ture, &c., whilst in forfeit-ure, 
feat-ure, and many others, he conforms to his rule. 

A similar case occurs (Prin. 176) where he says, u long, after r 
in the same syllable, is pronounced exactly as if written oo, yet his 
notation gives protrewd and protroosion. In both these cases pro- 
priety manifestly requires uniformity in the sound of the letters 
specified, and there seems to be no reason for departing from his 
rule, especially as it accords entirely with the best usage in our 
country. 

The most remarkable, and by far the most important defect in 
Walker, on the score of inconsistency, is found in his treatment 
of the syllables tion, sion, tial, cial, tian, cious, dious, &c., which 
in his notation, he makes sometimes one syllable, and sometimes 
two. It is not true, that Walker, as Webster affirms, ‘“* mistakes 
the principles on which these terminations are formed,”’ for in his 
Principles he always treats them as one syllable. Nor does it make 
the least difference whether we say with Webster, that ¢ and e¢ 
becomes sh before on, al, &c., or with Walker, that “ ¢ and ¢ be- 
come sh, before ion, ial, &c., and that the vowels form but one 
syllable;’’ so long as both agree that tion becomes shun; cial, shal; 
tiate, shate, &c. (Prin. 272, 291, 357, 459, 461, 463.) 

To the rule which makes these terminations a single syllable, 
the Principles of Walker contain no exceptions, yet with a mani- 
fest, and most reprehensible inconsistency, he divides these in his 
notation of many words, whilst in others he conforms to his rules. 
Thus, we have pro-vin-shal and pro-vin-she-ate ; so-shagrness and 
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so-she-a-ble ; an-shent-ly and tran-she-ent-ly ;_ pru-den-shal and pru- 
den-she-ality; con-dish-on-ally and con-dish-e-on-alit ys; con-dish- 
on-ary and con-dish-e-on-ate ; o-shun and o-she-an-ic ; krist-yan, 
krist-yan-ize, and kris-tche-anity. A striking instance of Walker's 
inconsistency on this point occurs in his remarks under the word 
Pronunciation. “The very same reasons,” he says, “ which 
oblige us to pronounce partiality, propitiation, especially, &c. as 
if written parsheality, propisheation, espesheally, &c. oblige us to 
pronounce pronunciation as if written pronunsheation;” yet in his 
notation of these three words, where “the very same reasons” 
operate, he in two of them divides the diphthong, and in the other 
(es-pesh-ally) makes it but one syllable, according to his rule. 

Now nothing is clearer, than that the “same reasons” in 
orthoepy, as in every thing else, should lead to the same results. 
And I think it equally clear, that the principles of Walker in these 
cases, which agree perfectly with those of Sheridan and Webster 
in making the terminations in question single syllables, are correct; 
and that his notation, wherever he divides these syllables, should 
be uniformly rejected, as it is, with the exception of a very few 
words, by most good speakers in this country. 

4. Where he admits in his notation different sounds to a word, 
but gives the preference to one which is not prevalent among cor- 
rect speakers. 

An instance in point occurs in the verb to pour, which he says, 
(Prin. 316) is sometimes pronounced pore, sometimes poor, and 
sometimes power, yet his notation gives a decided preference to 
the last sound. Mr Nares gives only the first, and good usage 
among us, I think, invariably gives the sanie, and doubtless ought 
to preserve it. A case in some respects similar occurs in the words 
rout (a road), tour, and wound (to hurt), with their compounds. 
Good usage among us is divided on these words. In our Southern 
states the French sound root, toor, woond, &c. prevails pretty 
generally, whilst in New England the proper English pronuncia- 
tion, as in stout, pound, &c. is as generally preserved. Walker 
remarks of the French sound of the vowels, that they are the pre- 
vailing sounds in the polite world, but adds, “I am, however, of 
Mr Nares’s opinion, who says that this pronunciation ought to be 
entirely banished. But where is the man bold enough to risk the 
imputation of vulgarity by such an expulsion?” This “expulsion,” 
which seemed to Walker and Nares so desirable, and which must 
seem so to every correct English ear, may be effected in this 
country by preserving the good habits of our fathers. 

There is a considerable class of words which may be ranked 
under this head, where the notation of Wa!ker, in conformity to 
that ‘jus et norma loquendi,” popular usage, accents the first syl- 
lable, though he at the same time protests against the innovation. 
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Cémmendable, dcceptableness, réceptacle, péremptorily, Sc. are 
examples of this kind. Popular usage in this country does not 
require a man to risk the dislocation of his jaws by uttering words 
in this manner, and an attempt to conform to this pronunciation 
would be in no sense desirable. 

There are some cases not comprehended under either of the 
foregoing heads, in which correct speakers among us generally 
depart from Walker’s notation, and should, I think, continue to do 
so. <A few of these cases may be mentioned. 

The dipthong 00, according to Walker, has its short sound cor- 
responding to uv in bull, only i in the following words, wool, wood, 
good, hood, foot, stood, understood, withstood; whereas by the best 
speakers among us, it is given to a much larger number. There 
is a manifest difference between the sound which we invariably 
give to 00 in book, look, soon, &c. and that which we give to the 
same vowel in boot, loon, moon, &c. though Walker marks the 
former just like the latter. On the other hand the distinction 
which he makes between the sound of a in master, and in mastiff, 
mast, mastless, &c. is not recognised generally by correct speakers, 
and is founded merely in caprice. 

There are also several words which occur frequently and almost 
exclusively in Scripture, which have uniformly in our country been 
pronounced differently from Walker’s notation, when, though cor- 
rect analogy is doubtless on his side, the reasons against following 
him, seem to me to outweigh those in favour of it. Instances of this 
are Magdale-ne for Magdalen, and ye for yea. ‘The common pro- 
nunciation of these words has been uniform among the sons of the 
Pilgrims, if not among their progenitors, and is associated with so 
many feelings of veneration for Scripture phrases, that whilst it 
continues the common pronunciation, ministers, at least, ought not 
to depart from it for the mere sake of orthoepy. Ye for ya, is 
liable to the still further objection, that it frequently obscures the 
sense. Instances of this occur in the following passages, among 
many others. ‘Ye, hath God said ye shall not eat?” “ Ye; have 
ye never read,” &c. ‘ Ye, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus.” ‘ Ve, 
and all that will live godly shall suffer persecution.” (Gen. iii. 1; 
Matt. xxi. 16; Phill. iii. 16; 2 Trem. ii. 12.) 

The adverb yea at the beginning of each of these sentences is 
not distinguished from the pronoun ye by a hearer, if the same sound 
is given it, as either of them would make good grammar and com- 
plete sense in the connexion. The words of this description are 
not numerous, and it seems far better to let them go down to 
terity as they came to us, than to attempt reducing them to rule 


at the expense of so much convenience, and with the hope of se 
little benefit. 
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It is perhaps worthy of remark here, that in some parts of our 
country, where Walker is acknow ledged as the standard, an 
affectation of great accuracy, united with ignorance of his rules, 
has introduced some of the most exceptionable of Sheridan’s pro- 
nunciations. Cheusday for Tuesday, rectichude, gratichude, &c. 
are of this class. Juty for duty, chune and chutor for tune and 
tutor are still more exceptionable ; and Jeity for Deity, jews for 
dews, &c. which I have sometimes heard from these exquisites in 
pronunciation, are unpardonable. There is a kind of literary 
dandyism which prevails on this subject, among superficial schol- 
ars, in some parts of our country, which cannot be too strongly 
reprobated by men of sense who wish to promote accuracy of 
pronunciation. 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without expressing my 
conviction, that it has received less attention from our literary men 
than it deserves. A standard of orthoepy is important in all lan- 
guages, but especially so in ours, where the orthography is so far 
from guiding us to the true sound of words, that Dr Jones and 
Dr Watts in their treatises on orthography, laid it down as a 
maxim, that all words which could be sounded different ways must 
be spelled according to that sound most diverse from the true one. 
A maxim at least as true as that of Dr Johnson which Webster 
cites, to prove that ‘the best pronunciation is that most conformed 
to the orthography.” 

Another reason, which gives importance to the correctness of 
ovr standard, is, that the English language is extending rapidly 
over the world. The day is not far distant when it will be spoken by 
more people than any other language on earth, and more generally 
than any language has been since the confusion of tongues on the 
plains of Shinar. The necessity of a standard of pronunciation as 
well as of orthography, to preserve our classics for the use of these 
millions, may. be seen by referring to almost any page in Chaucer, 
or his contemporaries ; it may be seen even in Shakspeare. When 
Fdlstaff in King Henry IV. is urged by Poins to give reasons for 
his ridiculous falsehoods, he replies, ‘*‘Give you a reason on com- 
pulsion! If reasons (raisins) were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would give no man a reason on compulsion.” Again, in Julius 
Cesar, Cassius, speaking of Rome, says, 


Now it is Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 


The wit of the poet is here exhibited in a play upon the sound 
of the words reason and raisin in one case, and Rome and room 
in the other; and requires that they should be sounded just alike. 
The change which has taken place in the sound of the words 
Rome and raisin, has been utter destruction to the puns. 
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So great was Walker’s veneration for Shakspeare, that, in 
defiance of all analogy, he pronounces these words just as Shak- 
speare did, whilst among us, Room for Rome is justly considered a 
pedantic imitation of one of Walker’s faults; and if a man should 
inquire any where in New England for a pound of re-sins,* he 
would be thought to want sense. 

Many other reasons might be urged, to show the claims which 
this subject has on the attention of our literary men. Walker is 
doubtless the basis on which our permanent standard of orthoepy 
must rest; but his principles, and especially his notation, need 
some emendation. This emendation may now be made; and if 
some man, who has leisure and abilities to devote to it, will accom- 
plish as much in the department of orthoepy as Mr Pickering has 
done in the use of words, he will render an essential service to the 
men of future generations, as well as to those now on the stage. 

My design was to add some remarks on a few of the most 
prominent inaccuracies in pronunciation which obtain generally 
among us, but having already far transcended my proposed limits, 


{ must defer that part for the present. 
XANTHUS. 
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REFORMED TOM BELL. 


I never knew a man profaner 

Than him they call reformed Tom Bell ; 
Or one who more became a gainer 

In worldly goods by arts of hell. 

He cheated all, but most affected 

Those easiest ruined by his guile ; 

If he but found one unprotected, 

Few were his years and brief his smile. 


His father, mother died of sorrow 

Brought on by his unkind career ; 

His wives, one, two, three, could not borrow 
Of nuptial life, a single year. 

And many a maiden, -fondly trusting, 

Heard in his vow her funeral knell; 

And many an orphan with heart bursting, 
Asked Heaven for vengeance on ‘Tom Bell. 


eee Ce —— ee ee ee —_ 





* This pronunciation of the word raisins is frequently heard in some of our Middle 
and Southern states. 
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And as for orisons and preaching 

In the bright temple where man soars, 
Tom would be sooner seen beseeching 
For entrance at a wanton’s doors. 
He held religion ‘a mere bubble, 

An idle tale made by the priest ; 

Got up to gull with little trouble 

The loving fools who would be fleeced.”’ 


And thus Tom Bell went on despising 
Religion, virtue, God, and good ; 

He cared not, so his wealth kept rising, 
How other debts and credits stood. 

He came to thirty, vile as ever, 

One, two were added, half a third, 
When lo! Tom Bell, the unbeliever, 
Became a lover of the Word. 


it was a night in cold November, 

Five days or more before its close, 

When shrill-voiced winds the oaks dismember, 
And hazy clouds foretell the snows ; 

When beasts go to their coverts creeping, 
When birds of passage seek mild skies, 

When the rough waves the cliffs are sweeping, 
There stood a form before his eyes. 


He sat, that awful moment, resting 
Upon a bank of leafless firs, 
Watching to see a soft form breasting 
The chilly night-wind, even hers. 
When all at once as he sits gazing, 
He feels the air grow deadly cold; 
And he beholds a tall form raising 
Itself from out the frozen mould. 


Its dress was white, damp grave-clothes flowing 
All heavily upon the gale ; 

Its eyes no more with life were glowing, 

Its brow was ghastly, and cheek pale. 

[t bent itself, that cold corse, o’er him, 

Upon his shoulder laid its hand ; 

With this thing from the tombs before him 

All shuddering did the sinner stand. 


And when it spoke, its tones were hollow ;— 
‘** What dost thou here, this chilly night ? 
Why, base seducer, dost thou follow 

A gentle girl, to work her blight ? 
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I perished by thy base pursuing, 
Does not thy soul my secret tell ! 
The earliest victim of thy wooing— 
Thou know’st me now, lost Isabel. 


I come, bad man, to give thee warning, 
Thy sins cry out, and Justice hears ; 
Nor would’st thou see another morning, 
Did not fair Mercy plead with tears. 
But, oh! her voice is growing weaker, 
Her pleas are by thy sinnings crost, 
She blushes to become the seeker 

For grace on thee—she deems thee lost. 


If by the time that morn discovers 
Her yellow light to the brown hills, 
No angel guardian o’er thee hovers, 
No other spirit thy frame fills, 

Thou shalt lie low; and ere the going 
Of the bright sun adown the West, 
By him that said it—the All-knowing, 
Thou shalt be gone, but not to rest.” 


*T is hushed; he looks with horror round him : 
There ’s but himself with life that stirs ; 

One groan, and the next moment found him 
Lying low beneath the nodding firs. 

And then, while the cold moon was shedding 
Her silver light on the brown sod, 

And twinkling stars, their maze were threading, 
He, weeping, thus addressed his God. 


‘“‘T kneel—to pray—I who have never 
Yet knelt in prayer, kneel to beseech 
Forgiveness ; Thou did’st say that ever 
Thy pardon penitence should reach. 
Now in the dust behold me humbled, 
And shuddering at thy just rage lie ; 
The worm that feeds on bodies crumbled 
Is better in thy sight than I. 


All-righteous Judge! recall thy sentence. 
Allow me time to mend my ways; 

And as I show or not repentance, 

So lengthen, or abridge my days. 

If that my heart still cleaves to errors, 
Then execute thy named decree ; 

But if I mend, O! veil thy terrors, 

And look with eyes of love on me.” 
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He ceased. Whose are the tones that greet him 
Soft as the gentle gales of spring ! 

*T is she who comes, weak girl! to meet him, 
As ’t were upon a plover’s wing. 

He answers not her fond caresses, 

But with mild speech he bids her go ; 

And says, ** To-morrow braid thy tresses, 

And deck thyself for bridal show. A 


"T is morn, there ’s frolic in the hamlet, 

The rustics’ joys to transports swell ; 

And many a cheek as brown as camlet, 

Goes to the nuptials of Tom Bell. 

He ’s changed, they see, he checks their riot, 
He speaks of foul paths he has trod ; 

And in his face there reigns the quiet 

Of one at peace with a kind God. 


Now evermore at the broad chancel, 
He wakes the earliest anthem’s swell ; 
Nor with hymns only does he cancel 
His debts with Justice—he lives well. 
His beds have pillows for the weary, 
His wardrobe garments for the poor, 
He makes the hungry orphan cheery, 
He reads the Scriptures to the boor. 


At home, abroad, dry, wet, night, morning. 
*T is all the same, he ’s ever calm, 
Each day with some new trait adorning 
Poor nature—gathering stores of balm. 
And far and wide his praise is sounding, 
His good deeds distant cities tell ; 
And slanderers who delight in wounding 
Say nought against Reformed Tom Bell. 

J. 





THE CRUSADER’S FAREWELL 
Lady, farewell ! 


The morning sun is smiling on thy bower, 
Bathing in glorious light each tree and flower, 


And mossy dell. 


The matin chant 

Is rising now; but when the evening hymn 
Sends its soft echoes in each woodland dim. 
And storied haunt, 


b. 15, 
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At that lone hour, 

Afar from thee, | ‘ll look upon the sky, 

And think each breeze as low it murmurs by, 
Comes from thy bower. 


And when that star 
Which we have loved together, brightly burns 
[n the clear sky, I ‘ll think on one who mourns 
For me, afar. 


When thou art lone, 


And o’er thy heart Hope sheds no brightening ray : 


O sing the notes I loved in happier days— 
Days fled and gone. 


And when the shout 
Of mailed men is soaring through the sky, 
With crash of armour, and the redoubled cry 
Of battle rout, 


I ’ll think on thee ; 
Thy name shall be my war-cry, and its swell 
Shall sound the death-note of the infidel— 
The watchword of the free. 


But hark !—that swell ! 
It is the trumpet’s parting call—I come ! 
Pray for thy lover, and for Christendom. 
Farewell! Farewell ! 





REST. 


Or blessings here to man assigned 
I ask for Rest alone; 

Of seeming joys that fill the mind 
It is the rarest one. 


The Stateman lets a life roll by 
In contest still for place, 

The mark of Envy’s jaundiced eye 
And Calumny’s embrace. 


The Soldier steels his strong right arm 
To pluck bright honour down, 

And learns to seek in blood a charm,— 
To win from Death renown. 
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The Seaman ploughs the stormy main, 
Nor heeds the lowering sky, 
Allured by sordid thirst of gain, 
And reckless if to die. 


The Lawyer wastes his days in courts, 
And wrangles evermore 

*Mid subtle toils, and rude retorts, 
And worthless legal lore. 


The Merchant coldly files his mind 
To calculating schemes ; 

But dreads the storm, and hears the wind 
Still howling in his dreams. 


The Poet muses all the day, 
Nor even in night dispels 

The cruel cares that cloud his way, 
As dark reflection tells. 


The Lover lives on fancied bliss 
And glories in a smile ; 

Oh how immense! reward like this 
For woman’s faithless wile. 


Away with all these idle hopes 
Of honour, love, and gain ; 
Ambition with affection copes, 
And darkens life with pain. 


{ ask for rest; for nought but rest ; 
Calm, undisturbed repose ; 

This, only this can make me blest ; 
Ah! this no mortal knows. 


A. 
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Che Claims of the Citizens of the United States on Denmark Examined. First 
Published in the Boston Monthly Magazine. By CALEB CusniNnG. Boston. 
1826. 8vo. pp. 1S. 


Tis pamphlet contains a concise history of the depredations of 
Denmark upon our commerce between the years 1809 and 1812; 
the grounds of the claims of our merchants for indemnification ; 
and the evasions that have hitherto been resorted to by that nation 
to avoid an adjustment of them. 

‘‘ Whatever doubt may exist,” says Mr Cushing, “ either as to 
the ability of Denmark to make us adequate satisfaction, or as to 
our own ability to exact it, will be partly removed, it is apprehended, 
by the consideration of a single circumstance. The truth is, that 
in a certain point she is peculiarly vulnerable. She is directly 
accessible to a blow from us by means of her little possessions in 
the West Indies. But she is still more dependant on our forbear- 
ance in another quarter. She enjoys the benefit of a privilege, 
more, as it respects us, by sufferance than of right, which it might 
not be amiss to inquire into a little, if she attempt to avoid our 
claim of indemnity. Every body knows there is such a thing as 
the sound duty, which the Danes require of all ships on their 
passing Elsinore. ‘The exaction has been acquiesced in by our 
government, and this notwithstanding the immense sum of our 
claims on Denmark for spoliations. Our merchants, also, have 
continued unresistingly to pay it, because individually they cannot 
resist to any purpose. Few, perhaps, have either examined into 
the ground of the duty levied upon us, or ascertained and reflected 
upon its large aggregate amount. But seeing that Denmark has 
wantonly committed the grossest outrages upon our commerce and 
our national flag; seeing that she has refused or procrastinated 
our demands of indemnity; and seeing that she still retains the 
spoils of our industrious and enterprising mereantile marine, it 
seems quite natural to look into the necessity of our voluntarily 
paying her as we do, seventy, eighty, or ninety thousand dollars 
every year, without any value received. ‘The imposition of such a 
tax, whether rightfully made or not, might, in the magnitude of 
our foreign commercial relations, pass without notice under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But Denmark holds too much of our property 
already, to be suffered to receive any more, without pretty severe 
scrutiny of the reasons therefor, and of the right whereby it is 
demanded. 

‘‘ The sound duties are paid in the shape both of a tonnage duty 
and of a duty on commodities. They are regulated by treaty be- 
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tween the Danes and Dutch, the British, Russians, Swedes, French, 
Prussians, and other nations. The basis of the rate of duty as paid 
by them, and more especially as paid by Americans, is the tariff 
established by the States General, in their treaty concluded with 
Denmark, in 1645, and known as the treaty of Christianople. 
The tariff is qualified, however, and sundry additions are made to 
it, distinguished by the name of usances, and the whole is pub- 
lished in the common form of a tariff of duties on goods. It is not 
easy to ascertain the precise amount paid by us, because the car- 
goes of our ships, which ascend the Baltic, are not generally made 
up at home, and therefore cannot be collected from our custom- 
house books. Indeed, the ships engaged in the Baltic trade, do not, 
for the greater part, sail direct for Denmark, Russia, or Sweden. 
lor instance, the American shipping cleared out for Russia be- 
tween October Ist, 1823, and September 30th, 1824, was only 
2,201 tons, while the amount entered from Russia in the same 
period, rose up to 16,051 tons. Our ships generally take a cargo 
to some other port, and carry the proceeds, in cash or bills, to 
Russia, or take cash or bills to some intermediate port, and there 
purchase a cargo to be carried to Russia and exchanged for a 
homeward cargo. Of course, no records here enable us to calcu- 
late with exactness the amount of duty paid at Elsinore upon car- 
goes collected out of the country. But persons conversant in the 
Russia trade, estimate the number of American vessels, which 
have annually ascended the Baltic, one year with another, the last 
three years, to be about one hundred, and the duty paid by each to 
average from 150/, to 200/. sterling, making in all from 15,0002. 
to 20,0002 per annum.” 

Mr Cushing has given in an appendix attached to his original 
observations, ‘a more particular account of the origin and history 
of the sound dues,”’ together with passages from several works on 
national and maritime law, and remarks showing the application 
of their principles to the case in hand. 


ee - Oe ee 


Matilda; a Tale of the Day. Philadelphia. 1825. 12mo. pp. 307. 


Tue author of this work in his preface admits that his incidents 
are trite; and so indeed they are, as the following analysis will 
show. Lord Ormsby meets Lady Matilda Dornton, to whom he had 
been attached and a/most engaged before her marriage, to which 
marriage she had been persuaded by a report that his lordship was 
about to be married to another lady. Sir James Dornton becomes 
jealous of his lady, as well he might, upon witnessing such scenes 
as the author describes. He scolds her, and she elopes with Lord 
Ormsby ; lives with him awhile, and at last sickens and dies very 
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penitent for her misdoings. This story, trite as it is, the author 
has contrived to make interesting, and the style is very good. We 
are sorry to see such talents wasted on such a story. However 
poetical justice may be done at last, we more than doubt the moral 
effect of representing amizble adulterers; we do not know how it 
may be in Europe, but we hope the day is far distant when, in 
in this country, persons of such delicacy of feeling on all other 
subjects, as the hero and heroine of this work are described to be, 
can coolly commit their crime, and complain that they should lose 
their respectability. Books of this kind tend, in our opinion, to 
lower the tone of public morals, and to lead their readers to look 
with less horror at vice;—they are therefore to be discouraged, 
and we should be wanting in our duty if we did not affix on such 
as come within our notice the mark of our reprobation. 





Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful. London. 1825. Philadelphia. 1826. 
12mo. pp. 252. 


Tuts book, with an occasional want of smoothness and undue 
ambition in the style, with some extravagance of description and 
exaggeration of emotion, is a work of no ordinary merit. It con- 
tains much lively narration, fanciful description, and powerful 
expression of feeling and passion. 

It consists of five tales. The first, called ‘«‘ The Prediction,” is 
a description of a melancholy and imaginative intellect deranged 
by brooding over a horrid and malicious prophecy. In spite of 
occasional extravagance of thought and expression, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce this a striking exhibition of the workin gs 
and emotions of a distracted mind, 

«The Yellow Dwarf” is one of those tales of Genii and enchant- 
ments, which have always found so much favour in the eyes of men, 
by representing superior beings as taking a lively interest in the 
common concerns of human life, and brin: ging about man’s good 
or ill, without putting him to the trouble of exerting his own facul- 
ties. Sprightly narration, graphic description of the persons and 
characters of the super-human agents, and high-coloured pictures 
of their magical operations, are essential to make stories of this sort 
pleasing. Of these sources of interest there is no lack in this 
amusing tale. 

«“ Der Freischiitz,”’ a translation from the well known German 
story of that name, is a tale of a young forester, who lost his skill 
as a marksman, and was in danger of losing his mistress, in conse- 
quence of his gun’s being bewitched. In order to escape this 
catastrophe, he avails himself of the aid of the powers of darkness; 
and truly it strikes us, that if a man is exposed to suffer from their 

50 
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enmity as poor William did, he hardly merits William’s punishment 
for endeavouring to secure their friendship. 

“The Fortunes of De la Pole” is a tale of guilty love and 
vengeance. In the description of the feelings which led to a 
horrid and unnatural murder, in the picture of the murder itself, 
and of the disfigured corpse, in the remorse and the spectral 
visitations that followed the commission of the crime, we recognise 
the hand of a master. The story, however, appears to us to be 
too purely horrible. ‘The exhibition of the depths of human de- 
pravity may excite an intense interest, but this interest is not 
favourable to virtue and happiness. Our feelings and conduct 
towards our fellow-men must depend upon the ideas we entertain 
of their characters, and it is better to accustom ourselves to con- 
sider man as an amiable being, than as a fiend. 

* The Lord of the Maelstrom” is a lively sketch of the ancient 
supersiitions of the North of Europe. Its personages are the gods 
of the Scandinavian mythology, the inhabitants of the halis of 
Vaihaila, who are brought before us with all their spiritual and 
bestial attributes, and made to live and move upon the scene. The 
story is full of incident and action, of high-wrought, romantic, and 
picturesque description, and is told in a spirited and agreeable style. 

There are a few specimens of the author’s poetical powers in 
this last story. These do not strike us as above mediocrity. As 
a writer of prose fiction, however, both in this and the preceding 
tales, he maintains a very respectable rank, and we hope we shall 
soon have an opportunity of renewing our acquaintance with him 
in that character. 





American Journal of Education. Vol. I. No.1. January. 1826. 8vo. pp. 64. 


Tuts is a new monthly publication, to be devoted exclusively to 
education. Periodicals have recently been multiplied to such an 
extent as to oblige us to relinquish the design of noticing each 
one as it appears. But this, whose title we have given above, 
professes to treat a subject in which we have ourselveg taken so 
deep an interest, and to which we have appropriated so large a 
portion of our own pages, that we are unwilling to let the oppor- 
tunity pass without announcing the appearance of so zealous a co- 
adjutor, and recommending it to the public attention. We believe 
that the field is yet amply large for these, and even a greater 
number of fellow-labourers, and we are glad to see those enter, 
who seem to be zealously affected in a good cause. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN FRANCE, 


In Paris the Royal Library has above 700,000 printed volumes and 
70,000 taanuscripts ; the Library of Monsieur, 150,000 printed volumes 
an’ 5,000 manuscripts ; the Library of St Genevieve, 110,000 printed 
volumes and 2,000 manuscripts; the Mazarine Library, 92,000 printed 
yolumes and 3,000 manuscripts ; the Library of the City of Paris 20,000 
voluines. All these are daily open to the public! In the departments, 
there are twenty-five public libraries, with above 1,700,000 volumes: of 
which Aix has 72,670; Marseilles, 31,500; Toulouse, 30,000; Bour- 
deaux, 100,000; Tours, 30,000; Lyons, 106,000; Versailles, 40,000 ; 
and Amiens, 40,000. In the Royal Library at Paris, there are several 
uncollated manuscripts of the Scriptures. Be 





EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


In a description of Manilla, found in White’s Voyage to Cochin China, 
the following account is given of the means of education in that city. 
“There are in different parts of the city various establishments, "hose 
object is the education of youth ; among which is a patriotic schoo: for 
children, founded and directed by the citizens, under the protection 
and patronage of the governor ; ‘the Royal and Pontifical University,’ 
where are taught the elements of civil and sacerdotal jurisprudence ; 
the ‘ Royal College of St Joseph’ is contiguous to the convent of the 
Jesuits, which was erected previous to their expulsion. There is also 
‘the Royal College of St John of Lateran,’ for the education of male 
orphan children. Other establishments, for the education of female 
orphans, are also in the city, the most ancient of which is the ‘ College of 
St Potenciana,’ for the orphans of Spanish soldiers ; and the ‘ College of 
St Isabel,’ where girls are prepared for the monasteries. They are, 
however, not obliged to embrace the monastic life when they leave the 
college, a fund being provided for fitting them out in marriage, if they 
prefer it. ‘The Convent of St Clara,’ or Franciscan Nuns, is celebrated 
for the austerity and rigid observances of its members; and we may 
add the Beaterio, or religious house of St Catherine, of the same char- 
acter as the former. There are, besides these, several schools for the 
education of the Indians and Mistezas, or half casts ; and seminaries for 
the purpose of instructing youth as missionaries to the neighbouring 


islands and kingdoms.” 





LANGUAGE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Tuer colloquial language, like that of Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and 
many other islands in these seas, is a dialect of the Peninsular Malay, 
from whence it is thought they originated ; and so striking is its simi- 
larity among all these ie that the natives of each can in a greater 
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or less degree understand that of ail the others. The characters of 
their written language differ widely, and great varieties of arrangement 
exist among them. The Tagalis write from top to bottom on palm 
leaves and strips of bamboo; and many of the Moors or Mahomedans 
use the Arabic characters. White's Voyage to Cochin China. 


LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


Tae languages of Africa must, according to M. de Seetzen, amount 
to one hundred or one hundred and fifty. They differ from one another 
in the most striking manner, and have so few features of mutual resem- 
blance, that the attempts made to classify them have proved fruitless. The 
Berber language has indeed been found to prevail from Morocco to Egypt. 
The three negro languages of Mandingo on the Upper Senegal, of Amina 
on the Gold Coast, of Congo on the Congo Coast, seem to be extensively 
diffused ; and the same may be said of the Caffre Bejooanas. But the gen- 
eral character of Africa in this respect is still that of a multitude of con- 
fined idioms, which seem to comprehend many sounds scarcely articulate ; 
some that are very strange, sometimes howlings, sometimes hisses, con- 
trived in imitation of the cries of animals, or intended as watchwords 
to distinguish hostile tribes from one another. This fact perplexes those 
who consider the unity of the human race as a demonstrated historic 
truth; but it appears to us, that in Africa, and every where else, true 
history, going back to the most remote times, finds the human species 
like the plants and animals, disseminated over the surface of the globe, 
and divided into numberless small tribes or families, each speaking a 
peculiar idiom, imperfect, and often singularly distorted. The artificial 
combination of these primitive jargons has given origin to the regular 
languages, which probably began with the formation of cities. 

Malte- Brun. 


—_— —_ _ 


THE SINGULESE LITERATURE. 


Tne Singulese language, like the other Indian dialects, has its origin 
in the Sanscrit, mixed with what is called the Pali. It is, however, 
a peculiar language, and not, as some have asserted, the same with the 
Siamese. It has also a peculiar written character unknown in any 
other country. It is always written from left to right. Among this 
people, language is almost the only subject that is carefully studied. 
There are various dialects appropriated to different casts and to differ- 
ent occasions. Reading and writing are general acquirements among 
the men, but form no part of female education. Their books are written 
on talipot leaves, which are duly prepared, cut to a uniform shape, and 
connected together into books by a string passing through holes in the 
leaves. They are fond of intricacies and displays of art in language. 
One poem is considered as an extraordinary effort of genius, because it 
admits of being read from left to right, up and down, and various other 
ways, making sense in each. The compositions which approach nearest 
to poetry sre addresses to the chiefs, expressive of respect, or soliciting 
them for favours. 
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OSTRICH HUNTING. 


Ostrich hunting is a curious amusement of the Arabs. ‘Twenty 
mounted on the horses of the desert, which are as transcendent among 
horses as the heiree is among camels, proceed to windward in quest of 
an ostrich track, and when they have found one, follow it with the ut- 
most rapidity, keeping at the distance of half a mile from one another. 
The ostrich, fatigued with running against the wind, which beats 
against his wings, turns about to the hunters, and attempts to penetrate 
their line ; but they surround him, and all at once fire on the bird, when 
he falls. Without this address they could never take the ostrich, which, 


though destitute of the power of flying, surpasses in running the swiftest 
animals. 





VARIETIES. 


The University of 2labama.—The trustees of the University of Alabama 
have made a report, by which it appears that 12,718 acres of land be- 
longing to that institution have been sold, producing with interests and 
rents the sum of $276,956 17. There remains yet for sale 33,361 acres ; 
and it is supposed the aggregate produced by the whole will exceed 
$750,000. 

Valuation and Population of Ohio.—The total value of the several 
counties in the state of Ohio according to the returns of the different 
county assessors, is $59,924,770. ‘The population of Ohio, as was stated 
by Mr Wright, one of the representatives in Congress from that state, 
in his remarks on the judiciary bill, is now about one million. When 
the state was admitted into the Union, in 1803, her population was less 
than fifty thousand. 

Prospects of the Peace Society.—Arbitration on national differences 
and the abolition of private war on the ocean,—two changes in which 
our country has the glory of having taken the lead,—may be considered 
as accomplishing the ardent desires of the friends of peace. When we 
left some of our differences with Great Britain to the arbitration of the 
Emperor of Russia, it certainly was not expected that this decision 
would be enforced by the sword. What then could have enforced it 
but public opinion? If our national differences may be settled by arbi- 
tration, all others may be. If private war on the ocean can be abolished, 
why may not public war share the same fate? Mr Ladd’s Address. 

atue to the Memory of Dr Jenner—The execution of this public 
monument reflects the highest credit upon the sculptor, R. W. Sievier, 
Esq. The Doctor is represented in the gown of his Oxford degree. 
In his right hand, which crosses his body and supports a fold of the 
gown, he holds a scroll; and in his left, which drops carelessly on the 
side, the appropriate academical cap. The whole figure is distinguished 
by classical elegance and simplicity. The statue is seven feet in height, 
slecad upon a pedestal and base of eight feet. Upon the die of the 
pedestal is simply inscribed, “ Edward Jenner,” with the time and place 
of his birth and death. 

New yey: Novel.—The new novel by the author of Waverley was 
announced in London to appear in January. Its title is “ Woodstock, 
or a Tale of the Long Parliament.” 

The Expiation—The author of “Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life” has announced a novel under this name. 
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British Manufactures.—Two hundred and fifty thousand hands are 
now employed in Great Britain spinning cotton twist; they can do as 
much work as twenty-five millions of hands could before the introduction 
of steam and machinery. 

Making Pins by Steam.—An immense establishment is erecting for 
the manufacture of pins; in which they are to be made by one blow of 
the machinery to be worked by steam, at the rate of ten Uhousaad per 
minute ! 

Indigo Manufacture.—The dry plant is put into an earthen jar with 
hot water, and stirred round and worked till the colour is pressed out. 
The liquor is then strained through the bark of a tree into xnoiher jar, 
where it is left for eight or nine days. The sediment is poured »“er- 
wards into a broad shallow hole in the sand, which absorbs the wacer, 


‘and leaves the indigo in solid cakes. 


Education of the Caffres.—At the age of twelve yeesrs, the children 
receive a sort of education from the chief of the horde. They are 
divided into companies, which are educated according to the exigency 
of the service. The boys are appointed to the cere of the catile, at 
the same time the public officers exercise them in the use of the javelin 
and club. The girls are taught, under the inspection of the chief’s 
wives, to make cloths, prepare food, and in a word to perform the work 
of the hut and garden. 

“Vew Comet.—The Moniteur states, that M. Pons has discovered 
another new comet, at Florence, on the 7th of November. It was first 
seen in Eridanus, at about 54° of right ascension, and 14° south declina- 
tion. It requires a good telescope to render it visible ; and, according 
to M. Pons’s observations, moves at the rate of about twenty minutes 
per day in a southwest direction. 

Bibles.—The number of editions of the Bible at present in the library 
of the king of Wurtemberg, amounts to four thousand different editions 
in all the European languages ; two hundred and ninety of which are in 
French, and two hundred and fifteen in English. 

Pyramid of Cheops.—The height of a pyramid ascribed to Cheops, 
and situated on the west bank of the Nile near Djizeh, is four hundred 
and forty-seven feet, that is, forty feet higher than St Peter’s at Rome, 
and a hundred and thirty-three higher than St Paul’s in London. The 
le of the base is seven hundred and twenty feet. 

ade of Odessa.—In the course of September, the exports from 
Odessa, were: Russian goods, 2,781,419 rubles ; foreign, ditto, 715,675 
rubles ; in the whole 3,497,094 rubles. Seventy foreign merchantmen 
arrived in that month, and seventy-five sailed. 

Tea Plant in Brazil—Orders have been issued in Brazil for the 
establishment of botanic gardens in all the provinces; and the attention 
of the planters has been called to the cultivation of the tea plant, of 
which one proprietor has already four thousand on his estate in fine 
order. 

Sardinian Edict.—A royal Sardinian edict, lately issued, directs, that 
henceforth no person dct oare to read or write, who cannot prove the 
possession of property above the value of 1,500 livres, about sixty pounds 
sterling. The qualification of a student-is the possession of an income 


ef the same amount. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATION, 


El Traductor Espatol ; or, A New and Practical System for Trans- 
lating the Spanisn Language. By Mariano Cubi y Soler. 12mo. pp. 226. 
Baitinore. F. Lucas, Jr. 

LAW. 

A Digest of the Cases decided and reported in the Supreme Court, 
the Court of Chancery, and the Court for the Correction of Errors, in 
the State of New York, from 1799 to 1823, by William Johnson. 2 vols. 
Royal &vo. Albany. E. FP. Backus. 

Notes on Biackstone’s Commentaries; for the Use of Students. 
Haua nomine dignus. 1826. 8vo. pp. 500. Winchester, Virginia. 
S. H. Davis. 

MEDICINE. 


The Characteristic of Homopathia. From Hahnemann’s “ Geist der 
Rom. opathischen Heil Lehre.” By H. B. Gram, C. M. L.  Svo. pp. 24. 
New York. J. & J. Harper. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Address, delivered at the Tenth Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, December 25, 1825. By William Ladd, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 31. Boston. 

The Memorial of Chancellor Bland, to the Legislature of Maryland. 
8vo. pp. 74. 

A Concise View of the critical Situation and future Prospects of the 
Sleve-holding States, in relation to their Coloured Population. By 
Whitemarsh B. Seabrook. Read before the Agricultural Society of 
St jonn’s Colleton, Charleston, S. C. on the 14th of September, 1825. 
8vo. Charlesten. 

Neutices of the original and successive Efforts to improve the Dis- 
eipline of the Prison at Philadelphia, and to reform the Criminal Code 
of Pennsylvania ; with a few Observations upon the Penitentiary System. 
By Roberty Vaux. 8vo. pp. 76. Philadelphia. Kimber & Sharpless. 

An Acdress, delivered at the Anniversary Celebration of the Franklin. 
Typovraphieal Society, January 17th, 1826. By Jefferson Clark. 8vo. 
Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 

A Discourse, delivered on the Festival of St John the Evangelist, 
December 27th, 1825, before the Officers and Brethren of Macon Lodge, 
No. 34. By Rev. Brother Lot Jones, Rector of Christ’s Church, Macon. 
Published by request of the Brethren. Macon. 1826. &vo. pp. 11. 

From this appropriate and eloquent discourse, we wish to put upon record the 
following paragraph: “ Is it intimated that we place the pretensions of our fraternity 
on too elevated ground; that the posture we assume is occupied exclusively by 
religion. We disclaim the imputation. We do not urge a divine origin; we do 
not profess to exhibit in our lectures every part of the Gospel system. We select 
soiue in.portant, but much neglected duties, and make them the theme of earnest 
persuasion. As far as we advance on sacred ground, we are sanctioned by the 
authority of reason and revelation. Our institution is a benevolent socievy, and 
also social and religious, in the same sense that a Tract Society, a Bible Society, or 
an Orphan Asylum may be so termed. It is not religion itself, nor a substitnte fo: 
it, but a valuable auxiliary to it.” 
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NOVELS. 


The Last of the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757. By the Author of 
the “Spy,” “ Pilot,” &c. 2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 


POLITICS. 


An Essay on a National Bankrupt Law; to which is added, an Ab- 
stract of the Bankrupt Bill, which was introduced into the Senate 
of the United States, Sashendy 2, 1821. By a Counsellor at Law. 8&vo. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Constitution of 1776. By a Member of the Staunton Convention. 
8vo. pp. 64. Winchester, Virginia. 

THEOLOGY. 


Remarks on a late Article in the Wesleyan Journal. By a Member 
ef the Charleston Unitarian Tract Society. 1825. 8vo. pp. 16. Charles- 
ton, S. C. C. C. Sebring. 

The Substance of a Discourse, preached in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States, in the City of 
Washington, on Sunday, January &th, 1826. By the Right Rev. John 
England, D. D. Bishop of “peat Mewand 8vo. pp.52. Baltimore. F. 
Lucas, Jr. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


The First Annual Report of the Acting Committee of the Society for 
the Promotion of Internal Improvement in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. pp. 47. Philadelphia. J. R. A. Skerrett. 

Report of the President and Directors of the Connecticut River Com- 
we ; with the Report of H. Hutchinson, Esq. laid before the Stock- 
iolders, at their Annual Meeting, January 3, 1826. 8vo. pp. 54. 
Hartford. 

The Claims of the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company to a Repeal 
of the Law of Pennsylvania, passed April 6, 1825, on the subject of that 
Canal. 8vo. pp. 27. Philadelphia. 

Report of the Canal Commissioners to the General Assembly. Read 
and ordered to be printed, December 12th, 1825. 8vo. pp.54. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. George Nashee. 

A New American Atlas, comprising fifteen Maps, on Royal Sheets, 
handsomely coloured and bound. Price $8. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe, late President of the 
Phrenological Society. First American Edition, with Notes; from the 
second Edinbur h, improved and enlarged, with two Engravings. 12mo. 
pp. 221. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

Tales of the Wild and Wonderful. 12mo. pp. 252. Philadelphia. 
E. Littell. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery Discipline. 
Last American, from the fifth London edition. 12mo. pp. 170. Salem. 
James R. Buffum. 
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